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matter of choice. They are impelled to it, not
only by the authorities, but by the even m<*re
rigorous laws of the boys themselves. One must
be a "wet-bob" or a "dry-bob." One must
row, or play cricket, or foot-ball, one or the otli^r,
but play and play hard they must. They be-
lieve in concentration and hardness. "Vire&cil
vulnerv virtus" is the motto of both masters and
boys. This education, like life, is terrible for the
feeble, but splendid for the strong. Nicholson,
Burton, Palmer, Gordon, Cromer, Kitchener,
Curzon, Milner, Rhodes, Roberts, and hundreds
more, less conspicuous, but all heroic servants
of England are the result of this policy - even
the stranger knows their names and their ser-
vices. Lord Roberts, an old man then, and
grieving for the loss of his only son, when asked
to go to Africa replied: "I have been keeping
myself fit in case of such an emergency ff

This training in their youth has much to do,
I believe, with the almost universal reticence of
manner and of speech among the better classes.
Boasting, "bucking" as they call it, talking of
one's self, of what one has, of what one has xfone,
is seldom or never heard. It is with much
difficulty that you can get even an account of
first-rate deeds out of first-rale men, Men never
wear buttons or orders or advertise their dis-